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Chats With the Editor 


The Greatest Miracle 


Dick and Allan were hurrying home 
from school when they went past the city 
auditorium. 

“Hey, look!” shouted Dick, stopping in 
his tracks. “What’s going on here?” 

Some workmen were putting up a huge 
sign, and it was so nearly finished that the 
boys could tell what it would say. “See 
Miracles of Healing Here Tuesday Night, 
Ta 

“Oh, boy!” said Allan. “That’s tomorrow 
night.” 

“Let’s see if dad will bring us,” Dick 
said. “I’ve heard so much about these 
preachers that can heal the sick, I’d sure 
like to see one.” 

They ran the rest of the way home, but 
of course they had to wait till dad got in 
from work before they could tell him the 
exciting news. 

Father listened patiently till the boys 
were done. Then he shook his head. “I 
don’t think that is the kind of meeting we 
want to go to.” 

“Aw, but Dad, come on,” Dick pleaded. 

“After all,” said Allan, “it is a religious 
meeting.” 

Finally, reluctantly, dad consented. 


bY 


Next night found the boys sitting on both 
sides of dad in the auditorium. It was good 
they came early, for the hall was filling fast. 
Soon there was some singing of gospel 
hymns, and then an offering. “Just like one 
of our evangelistic meetings,” Dick whis- 
pered across to Allan. The speaker was an- 
nounced, and he talked for a while. Then 
it was time for the high point of the eve- 
ning. Onto the platform came men and 


women and children in wheel chairs or > 
e 


crutches, and when the speaker said a f 
words to them they got up from their chairs 
or threw down their crutches and walked 
away. 

“Well,” said Allan when they got home, 
“what do you think of that?” 

“He must be a pretty good man, that 
preacher,” said Dick, who was the younger 
of the brothers. 

“Hold on,” said dad. “Do you mean to 
tell me that a man is a good preacher just 
because he works miracles?” 

“Well, isn’t that pretty good proof?” said 
Dick. 

“Better get out your Bibles, boys,” dad 
said. “Read Matthew 24:24.” 

Allan found it first. When Dick had 
found it too, Allan read, “‘For there shall 
arise false Christs, and false prophets, and 
shall shew great signs and wonders.’” 

“You mean, bad preachers can work 
miracles?” Dick said. 

“That’s what Jesus said, isn’t it?” dad 
answered. 

“Well then, how can you be sure?” 
Allan asked. 

“Besides,” said Dick, “some of our own 
good Adventist preachers and doctors have 
miracles happen for them. I’ve read about 
them in the JUNIOR Guipe. Are they bad 
because they work miracles?” 

“And didn’t Jesus say somewhere that 
signs and wonders will follow the be- 
lievers?” Allan added. 

There were some real questions for dad 
to tackle! But he wasn’t worried. He liked 
it! He cleared his throat and nodded to- 
ward the Bible in Allan’s hand. But, our 
space having run out, we'll have to wait 
till mext week to hear what his answers 
were. 


Your friend, 


dhcwein Wie 






























































Worthless Bridges 


EANIE came home from church school 

with a distressed look on her face and a 
report card in her hand. As mother took it 
from her, Jeanie gave vent to her distress: 
“I—I don’t like my report card this time; it 
doesn’t have a lot of S’s on it.” 

Mother's puzzled expression turned to an 
amused smile as she viewed the grades. 
Most of the usual S’s (satisfactory) had this 
time been changed to O’s (outstanding), 
and though this meant that Jeanie had been 
doing better in school, the little seven- 
year-old girl still was not fully convinced 
that she appreciated the O’s even an hour 
later when daddy arrived home. 

When he was told of the situation, daddy 
smiled. “Doesn’t that remind us of the time 
we offered her a dime for a couple of 
pennies?” 

Mother tossed her head and laughed as 
she recalled the incident. Jeanie had been 
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only two years old, and a penny was the 
only kind of money she knew. She had 
firmly refused to exchange two pennies 
tightly clasped in her two tiny fists for a 
bright shiny dime daddy offered her. 

“Lack of understanding of values,” daddy 
said thoughtfully. “As we grow, we often 
cling to things that are of small value and 
shun other things that could mean a great 
deal more to us.” 

“That reminds me of the story you used 
to tell about the worthless bridges!” mother 
said. “You told it a number of times to the 
juniors at campfire.” 

At the mention of “story” Jeanie, who 
had been busily scanning a new book, came 
over with inquisitive eyes and ears. “Tell 
the story, Daddy, please,” she implored. 

Pretending that he was being over- 
worked, daddy sighed and laid the evening 
paper across his knees. To page 16 


The soldiers expected to be praised for guarding the bridge so long and so faithfully. They were 
terribly surprised when an officer came and told them what was going to be done to them. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 








THE 
"SORRY POTATO" 


By LILITH SANFORD RUSHING 





Qu family lived on a wheat farm, and 
at that time threshing the wheat with 
the old-time threshing machine was a big 
job for everyone on the place. 

“Tll go get Mrs. Hill to help. Twenty 
men or even more to cook for is just too 
big a job for you,” papa always told my 
mother. 

So he would get Mrs. Hill. She was a tall, 
thin woman whose bark was worse than 
her bite, mamma said, but when she barked 
at me I felt it was bad enough. 

One summer when she came to help 
cook, mamma told me I had to be her “good 
little helper.” 

Mrs. Hill came early that summer morn- 
ing. How well I remember the day! The 
smell of ripe wheat was in the air, and the 
meadow larks and mockingbirds were 
breaking into melody. I put on my apron 
to help, for there must be dinner for twenty- 
four men. 

There was a wry frown on Mrs. Hill's 
sour face when she said to me, “Run to the 
garden for onions. I want them for the 
potato salad.” 

I ran out, glad to escape her coldness, and 
took a running start and jumped the low 
garden fence. Instant, severe pain shot 
through me. I had stepped on a broken 
jar half hidden in the row of beets, and had 
cut my ankle badly. I ran back to the kitchen 
frightened almost out of my wits. Mrs. Hill 
saw the blood and screamed. Mamma came 


in, turned pale, and proceeded to stop the 
bleeding. But Mrs. Hill kept saying over 
and over, “That child is nothing but a sorry 
potato! I tell you, she’s nothing but a sorry 
potato!” 

Everything quieted down after a time. 
My ankle was bandaged neatly, and mamma 
said that when papa came in at noon he 
might have to take me to the doctor. Mother 
didn’t exactly scold me, but she did call me 
a tomboy and said I was getting old enough 
to begin acting like a lady. But Mrs. Hill 
was fuming and fussing. She kept mutter- 
ing over and over, “I’m so unnerved, I’m not 
worth a grain of salt! I don’t know how I 
can get all this work done.” 

Then she would look at me and say, 
“Sorry potato, sorry potato!” 

I sat at the cook table and peeled the 
potatoes for her. I examined each potato as 
I peeled it, and one little scrawny one with 
a spot of black mold I named after my- 
self. “This sorry one is I!” I said. 

I tried to pray a little to ease my troubled 
heart, and perhaps my prayers were partly 
answered, for only about an hour after my 
accident a horse and buggy stopped at our 
gate. My heart leaped for joy. It was Aunt 
Bessie and her little girl, Gladys. Mamma 
was happy to see her sister, and even Mrs. 
Hill was glad, for almost at once, Aunt 
Bessie said, “Oh, I'll help you, Mrs. Hill! 
And my niece can play with Gladys.” 

Gladys and I went to a shade tree in the 
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Gladys began to sing to my father, and soon | noticed the workmen coming onto the porch to listen. 


yard, I hobbling along. We sat on an old 
rug on the grass, and I read the stories in 
my schoolbooks. Gladys couldn’t read them 
for herself, for my little cousin couldn’t 
see. Ten-year-old Gladys said she liked to 
listen to me read. But still I felt like a sorry 
potato. 

“I know that’s what I really am,” I'd 
think to myself as I'd stop for breath. 

At noon papa took me to the doctor. The 
doctor was sure I'd be all right, for the 
wound in my ankle had bled freely. He put 
on medicine and new bandages and warned 
me not to walk on my foot until it was some- 
what healed. Now I would have to sit help- 
lessly while everyone else worked. I was 
truly a sorry potato. 

That afternoon Gladys and I sat under 
the tree again on our rug. We had cushions 
to rest on, and Aunt Bessie brought us a jar 
of lemonade and songbooks she had found 
on mamma’s parlor organ. 

“These books we use in Sabbath school 
and church have such good songs!” my aunt 
said. “Maybe you children can sing a few,” 
and she hurried back to the kitchen to help 


with the pile of dishes that needed washing. 

“Now if I hadn’t cut my foot, I'd be 
washing those dishes,” I thought ruefully. 

Gladys was saying, “Please, let’s sing the 
songs. Open the books and tell me about 
them.” 

I began singing out the verses, but my 
sightless little cousin burst out, “No, no, 
please, stop! You can’t sing for sour apples. 
Say the words to me and I'll sing.” 

So I said the verses over and over, and 
Gladys did the singing. Why, she had a very 
lovely voice! I thought nobody had ever sung 
so sweetly before. 

We would take moments out for resting 
and dozing, but we'd return to the songs. By 
the time the afternoon drew to a close, 
Gladys had memorized the stanzas to two 
songs and could sing them through without 
a mistake. I was so pleased with her I gave 
her a tight hug. 

“Gladys, you learned the songs so quickly, 
I'll tell your mother, and maybe you can 
sing them to her.” 

“T'll sing them for everybody when they 

To page 15 
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Chapter 4: A New Family and a New Name 


Friend of the Indians 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


If you missed the last chapter: 


After the fight in the market place, John Eliot spent 
more and more time with Thomas Hooker, the famous 
Puritan preacher whose sermon had started the fight. 

nm the people of the town were asking him to be 
their pastor. It was hard to oem the way the Puri- 
tans =, _ = these le were frequently 
persecuted. of them decid led to leave England 
and sail to ry lew World. They asked John to go 
with them, but he said No. They kept pleading with 
him, however, and finally he consented. This week’s 
chapter starts as he sets sail for the American colonies 
on the ship Lyon. 


| peney ELIOT was happy as he boarded 
the sailing ship Lyon with members of 
the Winthrop family. They already had rela- 
tives in Massachusetts and could tell him 
much about the New World. 

He was happy for another reason. There 
was a girl among the Puritans whom he 
liked very much. He had noticed her first 
when her sweet voice was lifted in song. 
Now they were engaged, and she was to 
come to America soon on another ship so 
they could be married. 

“It is a good feeling,” he told himself, 
watching the ocean as it rolled behind him. 
Already he could picture himself as a man 
with a family in the New World. “But sup- 
pose the land is all bare wilderness,” he wor- 
ried. “What of Hannah then?” 

The trip that had seemed so long as he 
fought against it did not seem so long now. 
“It is hard to think that the weeks are pass- 
ing,” he reminded himself. His mind was 
busy every minute. “I will have to have 
many new sermons if I am to preach to the 
same people when they get over from Es- 
sex,” he reminded himself. Then his mind 
would rush ahead to the new land. “What 
will Massachusetts be like?” 

He landed in Boston on the third of 
November, 1631. Snow was falling, and the 
wind blew icy across the harbor. John drank 
in a deep breath of the cold air and was 
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pleased with the weather. Any change was 
good after being cooped up for months on 
the Lyon. 

The harbor itself was a sight, there were 
so many ships in it. Boston had a good har- 
bor and had become an important center of 
trade. He watched as a cargo was loaded 
and saw that it was mostly fur pelts, bound 
together in bales by fur thongs. 

Young Mr. Eliot had planned to explore 
the land around Boston, but almost over- 
night he had to give up the idea. Mr. John 
Wilson, pastor of the church in Boston, had 
gone to England to try to collect funds. 
There was no one to preach in his church. 
So on his very first Sunday in Boston, John 
preached from that pulpit. Many Sundays 
followed. Trips to England and back could 
well take up a year or more, with the time 
that it took to collect funds added to the 
sailing time. 

To get a letter to England wasn’t much 
easier. It didn’t seem to John that he had 
written more than one, nor received more 
than one, when Hannah Mumford arrived 
in Boston. It was just eleven months since 
he himself had come to the New World. 
They were to set up housekeeping before 
his first year was ended. 

“It is a glorious October on the land, 
Ann,” he told her. Many of the folks back in 
Essex shortened Hannah to Ann. Once in a 
while he did it too. But mostly he called her 
Hannah, because it had such a good, sub- 
stantial sound. 

The people in Boston asked him to be a 
teacher when their pastor returned from 
England. But John’s friends from England 
had not stayed in Boston. They had gone on 
to Roxbury. 

So Hannah and John went to join them 





























there. His church was ready and waiting for 
him. He had no way to look into the far fu- 
ture, but this was to be his church for sixty 
years as teacher and pastor. Forty of those 
years he was the only pastor. His friends 
back in England had really known who 
they wanted to lead their church. 

Soon John was down in the market place. 
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“What a magnificent man,” John thought when he 
saw the Indian. At once he wanted to convert him. 


He always felt closer to the people when he 
walked among them there. “Of course,” he 
confessed to Hannah, “I know why I feel 
that way. It is the training that I had from 
my father.” 

“Soon your church will not be enough 
for you,” Hannah said to him. “You will be 
down in the market place talking every 
day.” 

“I think my church will keep me too busy 
for that,” John said, but the market place still 
held a fascination for him. 

As he walked the streets of Roxbury he 





found it a lively town and much to his lik- 
ing. “Soon I will not be calling England 
home, even in my mind,” he decided con- 
tentedly. 

Then suddenly he saw a man the like of 
whom he had never seen before, a tall In- 
dian. John had seen Indians at Boston, but 
they had gone along quietly, almost blend- 
ing into the atmosphere. But the one before 
him now was bronzed, and his skin glowed. 
His black hair was shaved high and his 
head was held up as if he owned the whole 
market place—or maybe the whole universe. 

“What a magnificent specimen of hu- 
manity,” John thought suddenly. There was 
a look of the forest about him, something 
untamed, yet powerful. “I must speak to 
him.” 

The man stood straight and tall at John’s 
approach. John had no idea what he was 
going to say. He reached out to touch the 
Indian's bronzed arm. “Do you live here in 
Roxbury?” he asked, hoping that he did, for 
already he wanted to know him better. 

The man shrugged his shoulders and 
spread his hands in a common gesture. Then 
he grunted a sound that made no sense to 
John. It was hard to realize that his words 
were not understood—that there was no use 
to say any more. He still felt sad when the 
tall, handsome Indian strode away. 

From that moment on, John made it a 
point to learn all he could about the Indians 
around Roxbury. He found that none of 
them came in to the churches, though a 
few came to the market occasionally. 

Suddenly John felt he had to convert 
some of them. 

“That is the way I feel,” he told Hannah. 
“On board the ship I was sure that God was 
leading me into something wonderful. Now 
I know what it was.” He knelt down and 
prayed for guidance. 

A search for the man in the market 
place didn’t bring any results. But John did 
find a friendly Indian who could help him. 
He had been taken captive during the Pe- 
quot wars and had learned to speak Eng- 
lish while in captivity. 

“I want to preach to the Indians,” John 
explained to him. “I want to tell them that 
they are God’s children.” 

Job Nesutan smiled. “Perhaps they will 
tell you about the Great Spirit,’ he said 
softly. “They already have their own reli- 
gion, you know.” 

John smiled back at him. “People who be- 
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lieve in a great spirit will be eager to learn 
that there is one God, our heavenly Father, 
who made our world,” he said confidently. 

He took Nesutan home with him. “He is 
going to stay with us,” he explained to Han- 
nah. “He will help me to learn the language 
of the Indians here in Massachusetts.” He 
could not let Nesutan live anywhere else. 
They would need every minute together. 

Every day they sat side by side, and John 
repeated Indian phrases until his tongue 
would not twist around another word. Then 
he would begin over again. “It will be 
good,” he explained to Nesutan, “if only I 
can learn the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments. With them I can begin a 
ministry.” 

Slowly, word by word, he repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer. Sometimes Nesutan had to 
search his mind for a long time for a word 
that would mean the same as an English 
word. Sometimes he would give up and 
spread his hands out in that gesture of 
futility John had once seen his handsome 
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Indian make in the market place. “There are 
noble spirits among these Indians,” he said. 
“I must reach them. Go on.” 

John was a scholar. The grammar had 
been a favorite book. Once he had laughed 
with his friends because he had preferred 
reading grammar to walking along the River 
Cam. Now he was glad of that, because it 
was such a help to him. 

Nesutan was quick-witted. He could 
shape a word by a sign almost as quickly as 
he could speak it. 

Many nights found the two men with a 
candle burning so they could see each other. 
“All day you have been at work,” Hannah 
scolded. “Nights are given to us to rest our 
bodies.” She set her two feet down firmly 
and placed her hands on her hips. “God will 
not be able to use you if you wear yourself 
out.” 

Smiling at her patiently, John said, “Just 
another minute, my dear. I must learn just 
one more word, and then I'll come to bed.” 

(The story will end next week) 
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Little Smart Me 


By LILLIAN E. MILES 


HEN I was a little girl and lived on the 
first farm ever to be established in 
Mitchell County, Texas, our neighbors 


were few and far between. I can remember 
when our nearest country neighbors lived 
twelve miles away. It was a real event to go to 
visit them or to have them visit us. Gradu- 
ally, the country began to be settled, and 
neighbors were nearer. Some were as close 
as a mile! 





Before this general increase in popula- 
tion my father came home from town one 
night with interesting news: A family man 
had bought several sections of land only six 
or seven miles away. 

Now, it was the custom of the country to 
pay a visit to any new settlers, and because 
transportation was so slow, one always 
planned to spend the day. So when we 
heard of these new neighbors, my mother 
immediately began making plans to visit 
them. 

Father was busy laying by the crop, so 
mother decided that she, my sister, and I 
would go. Instead of riding horseback we 
took the buckboard, a light spring-wagon- 
type vehicle. 

Mother didn’t know the exact location of 
the new ranch, and she always had trouble 
keeping her directions straight, so father ex- 
plained in detail how we should go. He took 
a stick and drew a map in the sand. 

“There isn’t much of a road,” he ex- 
plained. “You'll be riding across the prairie. 
But keep in mind that you travel southeast 
until you come to a dim road that bears to 
the right. Follow this road until you see a 
large dugout and a small wooden lean-to be- 
side it.” 

With these directions stored away in our 
minds we started out. 

There was always so much to do on the 
farm—taking care of milk and churning, 
leaving bowls of food covered on the table 
for the menfolks, feeding the chickens— 
it was difficult to get away early. Mother re- 
marked that we would have to make good 
time to reach the Findlay ranch by noon. 

To page 16 


“There’s the trail,” | exclaimed. Oh, | thought | 
was smart for seeing it first. But wait till later! 
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The boys peered through the store window. Mr. Hersh was still hard at work, though it was very late. 


Rough Time for Mr. Hersh 


By TOM TUCKER 


gages tapped Steve March on the arm 
as the two boys left the room. They had 
just completed an examination under the 
supervision of a substitute teacher, Mr. 
Hersh. And during the exam Mr. Hersh 
had accused Ed Gary of cheating and had 
ordered him to leave the room. 

“Steve?” 

“Yes?” Steve said, as they started down 
the corridor. 

“What do you think of what Hersh did 
to Ed?” Ralph asked. 

“I didn’t like it,” Steve said. 
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“Ed wasn’t cheating,” Ralph said firmly. 

“No,” Steve agreed, “I don’t think he 
was. But whatever Ed did, he made Mr. 
Hersh think he was cheating.” 

Ralph glanced at Steve. “It burns me up.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’m good and sore. No old substitute 
teacher has the right to come in here and 
call us cheaters!” Ralph said loudly. Sev- 
eral students glanced in his direction and 
Ralph lowered his voice. “I’m going to 
make that Mr. Hersh so miserable he'll 
wish he’d never heard of Ed Gary!” 




















Mr. Hersh was substitute teacher for the history classes. During his first 
day he accused Ed Gary of cheating on a test and told him to leave 
the room. Several of the boys were annoyed by this, and Steve 

March vowed he would make Mr. Hersh wish he had not done it. 


Steve started to say something, but 

alph continued. 

“Many of the other fellows feel the same 
way. You just watch. From now on Mr. 
Hersh is going to really get it! I know his 
type. I know how to make it hot for him.” 

“Ralph, I know you could make his life 
horrible; you and the fellows could really 
give him a bad time. But why? It won't 
prove that Ed didn’t cheat.” 

“Maybe not. But it'll show Mr. Hersh 
that he can’t go around calling us cheaters!” 
Ralph said loudly. 

“Will it?” Steve asked. “Or will it just 
make Mr. Hersh sore?” In a quieter voice 
Steve continued, “Do you really think Mr. 
Hersh wanted to teach here in the first 
place? Don’t you think he’s just helping 
out as a favor to Principal Hollstead?” 

“Naw, I think he’s doing it because it 
gives him a chance to push us around,” 
Ralph said confidently. “Hersh is one of 
those short, thin little guys—they’re all 
alike. They get a complex or something be- 
cause they're small and less manly than 
other men, and so to get even they take it 
out on fellows like us. It makes ’em feel 
big and masculine to push ws around! You 
just watch us give that old Hersh the 
works!” And with that Ralph turned and 
went down the corridor in the other di- 
rection. 

Steve continued on downstairs, thought- 
fully. 

Although he had not admitted it to 
Ralph, Steve had been very angry about 
what Mr. Hersh had done. He knew Ed 
Gary well, and he knew he would never 
cheat. He had seen Ed glance at the paper 
of the boy seated beside him. But Steve 
knew that Ed was not trying to copy the 
boy’s answers. 

Steve knew that giving Mr. Hersh a “bad 
time” would solve nothing. Should he try 
to stop the boys? Or should he just for- 
get it? 

He was still thinking about the problem 


after school that afternoon. The last bell 
had rung loudly, and the students had 
flowed from the rooms into the hallways 
and corridors, flooding them until they 
overspilled through the wide front doors. 
Steve was halfway down the corridor when 
he turned back and went to the room where 
Mr. Hersh had been teaching. He found the 
classroom already deserted. Mr. Hersh was 
sitting at the desk, his head in his hands. 
Looking up, a strained expression on his face, 
he met Steve’s eyes. “What do you want?” 
he asked, sharply. 

“Well, sir, I wondered if I could give 
you a hand with anything. I know you 
haven't taught here before, and if there is 
anything you need help with—well, I just 
thought I'd ask.” 

Mr. Hersh’s tense expression faded. For 
a moment he continued to look at Steve, 
a trace of suspicion still in his small eyes. 
But then, relaxing, he smiled. 

“Thanks, fellow, but I guess not.” He 
glanced round the classroom. “Quite a 
thing, you know, teaching a whole roomful 
of young people, hour after hour.” He 
shook his head. “Never had such a time in 
my life!” 

Steve smiled. 

“Guess I wasn’t cut out to be a teacher,” 
the man said. “My line of work is running 
a stationery store. Now there’s something 
that I thought was hard work. But not after 
this!” He looked at the desk. “Of course, 
several years ago I taught elementary 
school for a while. But it was only tem- 
porarily.” 

Mr. Hersh stood up, and Steve felt 
rather uncomfortable to find that Mr. Hersh 
was a good deal shorter than he was. The 
teacher crossed to the window and looked 
out on the students who were crowding 
into the buses, mounting bikes, or leaving 
by car. For a long moment he stood with 
his back to Steve, gazing at the milling 
crowd. Then, turning back to Steve, he 
smiled. To page 17 
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HE little black dog named Pup came 

into my life when I very badly needed 
something of my own to love. Mother had 
been ill all summer, and the three other 
children and I had been divided among 
aunts to be cared for. These women were 
kind, but they could not take the place of 
our parents. Worse than that, they all lived 
in town! I had been free to roam fields and 
pastures along the Texas cap rock—how 
could I confine myself to paper dolls and 
clay modeling in a prim house with a side- 
walk for my boundary line? 

It was a happy August day for me when 
dad moved us all back home. During the 
hot, dusty ride he kept hinting that he had 
some surprise waiting for me, and I could 
hardly wait for a glimpse of our solitary 
little house with its one tree in front. 

At last we pulled up in front of it, and 
a little fuzzy black puppy came dashing 
around the corner. “Here’s your surprise!” 
dad explained, and I ran forward to meet 


SECOND—CHOICE 


I knew that other people’s dogs died. 


him. I could hardly dare to believe that I 
had this little animal to care for and love. 

The name Pup stayed with the dog be- 
cause I could never think of anything really 
fine enough to call such a lovely creature. 
He was a shepherd, dainty and well-shaped 
and remarkably clever. I soon taught him 
to do tricks that astonished even the grown- 
ups. First, he started going along with me 
on walks over the rimrock of hills that 
bordered the high plains. And now I wasg@e 
never lonely, for he made a merry ii 
playmate to scamper beside me. 

He could detect things I never would 
have found alone. Now and then he would 
leave my side, his brown eyes sparkling, 
to chase an impudent prairie dog back down 
a hole, or to give a saucy ground squirrel 
the scare of his life. Sometimes a real en- 
emy lurked in the brush—such as the rusty 
brown coil of a rattlesnake—and Pup would 
warn me with a growl low in his throat, as 
every hair on his back rose up like the 
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I could not believe that my little Pup ever would. 
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quills of a porcupine. But usually there 
were gayer moments, with the last daisies of 
fall to sniff and a fresh cool breeze. pushing 
across from the hills. 

Pup learned when I was going after 
the cows and when I was not. If I had a 
stick in my hand it meant that I was going 
to drive the slow, poky Jersey and the fussy 
old Holstein. Pup could not only find them 
for me when they hid in a mesquite thicket— 
he could put some willingness into their 
steps by a few well-placed nips on the back 
side of their heels. At last, he could be de- 
pended upon to bring them in alone. 

Pup soon stood on his hind legs and 
begged for bread; he would roll over and 
Over as many times as we wanted. He would 
bring back the ball from wherever I threw 
it. But the game that never failed to delight 
us was hide-and-seek. On bright sunny days 
during the winter I would tell Pup what I 
wanted him to do. 

“Hide, Pup, hide!” 


~E PUP 


| Where a cotton patch met the prairie, dad buried Pup. 
Sometimes | took flowers and stood there weeping. 
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With tail wagging in delight he would 
dart away for some secret place, where he 
would flatten down and remain motionless 
until I finally located him. Then it would 
be my turn to hide, and Pup always stayed 
at home base long enough to give me time 
to get out of sight. Then he would begin a 
quick sniffing, which never failed to lead 
to me. 

I always took the best care of him I could. 
I saw that he had as much to eat as any of 
the family. That wasn’t always too much, 
but it was certainly enough to keep a pup’s 
life going. Whenever I brushed and combed 
his black silky fur, admiring the deep waves 
and curls across it, he would look up at me 
with his big, soulful eyes, and I could see 
love shining down in their inky depths. 

If I thought anything about it at all, J 
just supposed that life would go on as it 
was, with Pup always trotting beside me, 
waiting to meet me after school, and bound- 
ing down the cotton row while I worked. 
















Of course, I knew that dogs sometimes died 
—other people's old worthless dogs—but 
I couldn’t imagine anything as pretty and 
lovable as Pup having a mortal life. Once 
I asked my mother, with a sudden twinge 
of fear, “How long do dogs usually live?” 

And when she answered, “Oh, about thir- 
teen years, I think,” I was satisfied, and dis- 
missed the thought from my mind. 

Spring came, and summer, and Pup had 
been with me almost a year. Then a chance 
came for me to spend a week with a cousin 
named Alice. Mother and dad encouraged it, 
for they thought I deserved a vacation. Yet, 
as I left, there was a nagging little fear. “Who 
will take care of Pup?” 

Of course, the whole family promised to 
watch him. Although I missed him while 
visiting Alice, the days went swiftly with 
games and bicycle rides. One day dad drove 
up in front of the shady porch where we 
were thumbing through some books. I hur- 
ried to ask about things at home. 

“I will have to tell you about Pup.” 
Daddy appeared worried. “He’s a very sick 
dog. I've done all I can, but he doesn’t seem 
to get any better. He has a fever and his 
mouth is so infected that he can’t eat. I 
think he has sore mouth and I don’t know 
anything more we can do for him.” 

I packed my clothes with shaking fingers, 
feeling that the bottom had dropped out 
of everything. I blamed myself all the way 
home for having left my pet. But I told 
myself he would surely get well when he 
saw me again. 

He didn’t. His tail thumped feebly, his 
eyes lit with love, yet he was wasting from 
an infection that animal doctors did not, at 
that time, have a cure for. We simply did 
the best we could to make him comfortable, 
always keeping a cool panful of water for 
him to lap when he felt strong enough. I 
walked about sometimes, crying, refusing 
to believe that he was going to die. 

“Now it isn’t your fault!” my mother 
tried to console me. 

“But why does it have to be?” I burst 
out. “Do you see the pitiful way he looks 
at me, with his big eyes?” 

One night not long afterward he looked 
up at my father tenderly, and the last breath 
quietly slipped from his body. The next 
morning dad wrapped him in a soft blanket 
and dug his grave where a cotton patch met 
a long lonely strip of prairie. 

I would not watch him be buried; I sim- 
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ply circled the house and sobbed helplessly. 
The awful hours that passed nailed the 
truth into my heart—no more would the 
dear little form come dashing to meet me, 
no more would his quick furry paws go the 
same path as mine. Suddenly my world was 
dark and life not worth living. 

Mother tried to reason with me. “We'll 
get another dog,” she said. 

“Another dog?” I cried in sudden anger. 
“I don’t want another dog! There will never 
be another dog for me. I want Pup back!” 

“That is the one thing you cannot have,” 
she said gently. “But death is an enemy of 
God’s too, and someday He will destroy it 
and give us all a better chance to be happy.” 

“Why doesn’t He end it all now?” 

“Because it is not time. God wants more 
people to have a chance to learn that His 
way is right.” 

I hardly understood what she meant, and 
I didn’t see how talking was going to help 
me any. For I had a real problem—how to 
get over the loss of a thing that was very 
dear to me. 

People said I would forget, but I didn’t. 
Oh, I quit my crying out loud, for the bit- 
ter reason that it was no use. I went on with 
school and the usual activities. But inside I 
was hurt and lonely, and often I would carry 
a little bunch of wild flowers to Pup’s grave 
and stand there and long for him. I wouldn’t 
let anyone bring another dog on the place. I 
spent spare hours alone, working on a 
scrapbook I was making about dogs. The 
wound of Pup’s death healed over to the 
point where I felt life was bearable—but not 
very joyful. 

Then something happened that jarred my 
mind out of its rut. Dad announced that we 
were moving back to a farm on a creek sixty 
miles to the east. I brightened, remember- 
ing the hills and arroyos of Mitchell County 
as being much more interesting than the 
treeless plains and chalky cap rock of our 
present home. We moved during Christmas 
vacation, and it was such hard work that I 
didn’t have time to think of anything else. 

Soon I was exploring the creek, hunting 
arrowheads around old Indian camps, and 
climbing mesquite trees. 

“We're going to have to get a dog to keep 
the opossums off the chickens,” my dad sug- 
gested. 

I turned pale. “No!” I flared. “I don’t 
want any dog—not now or ever!” 

Then one night a norther whistled in, 





chilling everything to the bone all the way 
to San Antonio, while a freezing rain hung 
icicles off all the bare mesquite limbs. I 
went to bed with a hot Indian grindstone 
at my feet and pulled a homemade quilt all 
the way to my ears. I couldn’t go to sleep, 
for the wind kept whistling through cracks 
and banging things around, and I could 
hear the wood in the stove crackling down 
lower and lower. Mixed in with the noises 

s a thin, pitiful whining, and I finally 

t up to investigate. 

Outside the front door was huddled the 
most miserable piece of dog flesh I had seen 
in all my life. I started to give it a disgusted 
kick, but some bit of pity held back my foot. 
Instead, I opened the door to the creature, 
and it inched in as if it expected each mo- 
ment to get a blow upon its caved-in sides. 


It was nothing but a pup—just a short- 
haired white mixture of breeds. It had a 
cactus spine in one foot, and it looked up at 
me with blurred eyes set in a head too big 
for its scrawny body. 

Mother came to see what the commotion 
was about. She had a few words to say about 
anyone who would turn a helpless pup out 
to freeze and starve on the creek at this time 
of year, then she found an old pan she could 
use to heat some milk. When I put the warm 
liquid out to the dog his tail began to wag, 
and hope crept back into his eyes. When his 
shriveled stomach was so stuffed that he had 
to curl in front of the fire, I heard him sigh 
contentedly. And I felt the first real bit of 
happiness creep into my heart that I had 
known for a long, long time. 


The days hurried by after that. Of course, 
the little dog did not leave—he had no place 
to go. We named him Prosperity, since dad 
said we could certainly stand a bit of that 
around! He didn’t look like my long-lost 
Pup, nor did he act a bit like him. But he 
was a good little dog, and became a faith- 
ful household pet. We had many a fine 
walk across the hills and pastures, and he 


or wild cows away from me more than 
nce. 


He could not take Pup’s place—nothing 
like that. Each of us, human and animal, 
has his own place in God's great plan; no 
other creature can fill it. But I did learn a 
great lesson from that scrawny little dog. 
The way to get over sorrow and loss is not to 
bottle up your heart and quit loving—but to 
reach out and find someone who needs you. 


And then you can’t help being happy, for 
happiness follows loving and doing for oth- 
ers, as surely as day follows night. 

And the time even came in my life when 
I could say that little Prosperity wasn’t sec- 
ond-choice pup at all to me; he had made a 
place of his own, which was equal to any. 


The “Sorry Potato” 
From page 5 


come for supper,” Gladys said, clapping her 
hands. 

It wasn’t long until evening began to fall, 
and when the sun was low in the sky the 
men flocked from the wheat threshing. They 
washed up at the table near the well, where 
the big washbasin was. Soon papa was bring- 
ing them in to the long table in the dining 
room. 

Hurrying by, he paused to ask me about 
my foot. “Oh, Papa, I want you to hear 
Gladys sing. She knows all the words, too!” 

And right then and there Gladys began 
to sing, her voice high and clear on the 
evening air: “The Way of the Cross Leads 
Home.” 

“I must needs go home by the way of the 
cross, 
There’s no other way but this; 
I shall ne’er get sight of the gates of light, 
If the way of the cross I miss.” 


She sang the chorus just as sweetly, and 
all the verses. Papa stood amazed and 
touched. I heard him say in a low voice, 
“She'll get sight of the ‘gates of light, 
even though she can’t see now.” 

Then we noticed that all the working- 
men had heard and were coming out to 
stand silently and listen to the little blind 
girl singing. Aunt Bessie, wiping her eyes 
with her apron, was standing in the kitchen 
door, and near her was Mrs. Hill. And for 
once, Mrs. Hill’s face didn’t look sour. The 
men with their rough work clothes and 
sunburned faces had listened without mov- 
ing. And when Gladys ceased I saw a few 
wipe tears from their eyes. 

Papa cried out, “My child, that was truly 
wonderful! And just the right thing for our 
hearts before we thank God for our food!” 

Then they went in to eat, but Aunt 
Bessie ran out to us just for a moment be- 
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fore she waited on the men at the table. 
“Oh, thank you, little niece!” she said to me. 
“You have shown Gladys and me that she 
has a talent. She will have a place in this 
world and can be of help, 1 know. You 
were so patient to help her memorize the 
verses. And you're no sorry potato!” 

I laughed then, for I had almost forgotten 
what Mrs. Hill had called me. Then later, 
after the meal, papa came out. He was 
laughing heartily. “The very idea, Mrs. Hill 
calling you a sorry potato! Why, you're my 
little sweet potato!” 

And he caught me up and carried me into 
the house, still laughing. Yes, carried me— 
even though I was twelve years old! 





Worthless Bridges 
From page 3 


“A couple of soldier boys named Don 
and Ray learned what it is to guard a worth- 
less bridge years ago when they were in 
military training at an Army camp,” he 
began. “They were sent out one day to 
guard a bridge during mock maneuvers. 
They took up their post and stood guard in 
the best Army tradition for a four-hour 
period, but at the end of that time, when 
they should have been relieved, no one 
showed up. 

“They stayed another four hours, and 
still no one came to take their place. 

“Good soldiers do not leave their post of 
duty until they are given permission. Be it 
said to the credit of these boys, they did not 
desert their post, though they had to stay 
there all night and most of the next day. 

“As the next night drew near, however, 
they began to discuss leaving their post to 
find out why they had not been replaced. 
Just then an officer from the camp appeared. 

“What are you boys doing here?’ he in- 
quired. 

“‘Guarding the bridge as we were in- 
structed, one of the boys answered. 

“*And we've been here twenty-four hours 
since we should have been relieved, the 
other boy complained bitterly. 

“*You haven't been relieved of duty for 
a good reason,’ the officer said sternly. ‘It 
happens that you boys are guarding the 
wrong bridge.’ 

“The boys looked at each other in amaze- 
ment. 
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“Yes,” continued the officer. “This bridge 
you have guarded so closely is absolutely 
worthless, while the bridge you should 
have guarded has been left completely un- 
guarded throughout the operation. An en- 
emy could have stolen into our midst and 
killed us all if this had been the real thing.’ 

“Do you know,” added daddy, “that those 
two soldier boys were taken back to camp 
and court-martialed for neglecting their 
duty?” 

“But why?” wailed Jeanie. “I thoug 
they were real brave to stick to their post 
so long.” 

“It was a worthless cause they were cham- 
pioning,” daddy cautioned. Taking Jeanie 
on his knee, he continued, “Often, young 
folks get to liking something very much, 
and when their mother or dad tells them 
that it is no good, they refuse to believe it. 
We defend things at times that aren’t 
worth anything.” 

“Do you mean—like when you burned 
the funny papers and I cried?” 

Daddy winked at his blue-eyed girl. 
“You're getting the idea.” 

Jeanie slid off his knee and turned on the 
radio. The music of a dance orchestra blared 
into the living room. Jeanie turned the 
volume down and went over to play with a 
toy. 

“Jeanie,” mother spoke meaningfully. 

“But, Mother. 

“Bridges,” mother smiled. 
the bridges.” 

Jeanie smiled, and tuned the radio to an- 
other station. 





“Remember 


Little Smart Me 
From page 9 


She touched the horse lightly with the 
long buggy whip, and he set off at a 
sprightly trot. We felt gay and venturesom 
and the big watermelon father had put i 
for us to take our new neighbors rolled 
crazily about as we jostled over the uneven 
ground. 

After a while my mother looked up at the 
sun to tell the time, and observed we should 
be getting near the place where the road 
turned to the right. 

Presently I saw a dim trail. “There it is!” I 
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called excitedly. “There is the dim road to 
the right!” (I knew my right hand because 
I had a wart on my right forefinger.) 

Mother pulled on the reins and stopped 
the horse as she looked doubtfully at the 
trail. “I don’t see any wagon tracks,” she said. 

“But father said it was a very dim road,” 
I argued, and felt pleased when mother 
turned the horse onto the trail. As we fol- 

wed the indistinct trail I remarked, “Now, 

it hadn’t been for Little Smart Me, you 
would never have seen that road.” 

“You do have bright, sharp eyes,” mother 
agreed, and I looked at my mother and sis- 
ter in a superior way, feeling extremely 
proud of my ability to find a trail they would 
otherwise have passed up. 

Long minutes went by and no dugout 
came in sight. 

“Surely we should be getting to the 
ranch,” mother said. 

“I suppose it is farther away than we 
thought,” I answered complacently. 

Now the level prairie is often cut by 
arroyos or washes that cannot be seen until 
one is right upon them. The sides of the ar- 
royos are steep and impassable for a horse- 
drawn vehicle. When we came upon one of 
these arroyos, we knew we were not on the 
right road. Since we could no longer go for- 
ward there was nothing to do but turn back. 

We followed our own tracks back to the 
point where we had turned off the road. By 
that time we were hungry and lost and not 
at all sure how we should go. We wound 
around the open pasture until we finally saw 
the camel-like hump of the dugout on the 
horizon. It was the middle of the afternoon 
before we reached it, and we were tired and 
thirsty. 

Mrs. Findlay and her daughters were very 
hospitable and wanted to know why we had 
waited until afternoon to come. Why hadn't 
we arrived in time for the noon meal? 

I opened my mouth to explain that we 
did start in the morning, and we hadn't 


. oO any noon meal, and I for one was hun- 
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gry, but I caught my mother’s eyes on me 
with that don’t-you-dare-open-your-mouth 
look and subsided. 

We didn’t stay long, because mother ex- 
plained that it was a long drive and we must 
get back before dark, so we bade our new 
friends good-by and started for home. How- 
ever, we did have a drink of water out of the 
water barrel. The Findlays were hauling 
water until they could get a well dug. 


“But why couldn't I tell them we did start 
earlier and that we were hungry?” I asked 
when we were on our way home. 

“Because,” said mother with the indirec- 
tion grownups sometimes display and chil- 
dren find hard to understand, “I didn’t think 
Mr. Findlay was very friendly. He didn’t 
come to meet us or to offer to water our 
horse. Mrs. Findlay and the children were 
nice, though.” 

“I liked Sophie,” I said. “She is the same 
age as I am.” 

Her analysis of Mr. Findlay’s attitude 
proved correct. Tall and straight, with flash- 
ing black eyes, he kept away from people. 
When he sold the ranch a few months later, 
he said he wanted to get away from too much 
civilization; he preferred hearing the coyotes 
howl to a neighbor's dog barking. 

At the time, however, mother was only 
guided by her first impression, and I was 
both hungry and persistent. “But we always 
have a meal when we go to visit somebody,” 
I said. 

“There are times and circumstances when 
we do not,” mother answered firmly. “We 
had only just met those people, and I didn’t 
want Mrs. Findlay to cook an extra meal.” 
Mother was probably hungry herself, be- 
cause she added crossly, “If it hadn’t been 
for ‘Little Smart Me’ we would have gone 
on and found the right road and been there 
in time for dinner.” 

All through my life when I have had a 
tendency to feel unduly proud of some ac- 
complishment, I have suddenly remembered 
“Little Smart Me,” and my spirit has been 
humbled. 


Rough Time for Mr. Hersh 
From page 11 


“Thanks, anyway, fellow. I appreciate the 
offer.” 

“That’s O.K.,” Steve said, smiling, and 
turned to go. 

But just as he reached the door, Mr. 
Hersh called out, “Oh, there is one thing, 
fellow.” 

“Yes?” Steve asked, turning. 

Mr. Hersh was frowning. He rubbed the 
beard that lightly covered his chin. “I was 
just thinking,” he said, staring at the floor, 
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“about that little incident this morning.” 

Steve frowned. 

“About that boy I caught cheating,” Mr. 
Hersh continued after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “I—well—I don’t know exactly how 
to put this.” He raised his eyes from the 
floor to meet Steve's steady gaze and 
seemed startled to find Steve standing so 
close to him. “Well, I was rather nervous 
this morning and all. Mr. Hollstead just 
telephoned me at the last minute and ex- 
plained the situation, and the next thing I 
knew, here I was in a classroom again after 
so many years. I—well, I acted rather ab- 
ruptly with that boy. I would like your 
opinion.” 

“What do you want to know?” Steve 
asked cautiously. 

Mr. Hersh frowned. “You see, I got to 
thinking that I jumped on him pretty hard. 
I've been glancing at his test paper. I 
haven’t taught for a long time, but I know 
certain things. By looking at a test paper 
and the way the questions are answered, a 
teacher can tell quite a bit about a student. 
I have the feeling that whatever that boy 
may have been doing, he knew his stuff 
and didn’t need to cheat.” 

“I think you’re right, sir. Ed Gary is an 
excellent student.” 

Mr. Hersh nodded. He walked across the 
empty room toward his desk; his footsteps 
sounded very loud in the nearly empty 
building. Steve remained where he was, 
watching the man carefully. Mr. Hersh 
seated himself on the corner of the desk. 
“Thank you. You've been a lot of help to 
me.” He smiled, that smile that was too 
wide for his thin face. 

“Sure. Glad if I could be of some help,” 
Steve said. He wanted to ask what Mr. 
Hersh proposed to do about Ed’s grade, but 
knew it was none of his business. 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Hersh,” Steve said from 
the door. 

He walked down the hallway. Funny, he 
thought, once you got to know people, you 
somehow couldn’t dislike them very much. 

The following day Mr. Hersh was smil- 
ing at the students as they came in the 
classroom. When the bell rang, he called 
the class to order. He had taken record 
very quickly. Now that the class was quiet, 
he picked up the history book. “I was talk- 
ing with your teacher, and she tells me 
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that before going into the Reconstruction 
period of the South after the Civil War, 
she would like me to discuss with you the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln. This had 
a very important influence on the Recon- 
struction of the South, and it might be well 
if we went into it.” 

Mr. Hersh glanced around the classroom. 
The students were watching him, their 
notebooks open. “The assassination of Presj 
dent Lincoln has been called by some t 
greatest unsolved mystery of our time. 
There are many things in connection with 
it that are difficult to explain. 

“The plot, at the beginning, was not to 
assassinate the President, but only to kid- 
nap him and hold him until the South was 
given its independence by the Union.” As 
Mr. Hersh talked, Steve March relaxed. 
Nothing was going wrong, after all, he 
thought. He supposed that Ralph had 
changed his mind about giving him a 
rough time. 

But toward the end of the period, Ralph 
raised his hand. “Mr. Hersh, I'd like to ask 
you about the newspapers. I believe there 
were two of them, one in a little town in 
northern New York and the other in New 
Hampshire, which on the morning before 
Lincoln was shot, came out with headlines 
stating the assassination of the President 
had already taken place. How do you ex- 
plain that?” 

Mr. Hersh smiled. “Well, son, that’s one 
of those unsolved mysteries connected with 
the death of Lincoln.” 

Another boy raised his hand. “If it was 
true—as you said—that there were rumors 
that the President was going to be killed, 
why didn’t the Secret Service take more 
precautions?” 

“Again,” Mr. Hersh said, “that is one of 
those things we don’t know. They cer- 
tainly should have.” 

Another boy. “Why did Mrs. Lincoln in- 
sist on going to the Ford Theater when she 
knew Lincoln didn’t want to go and wasn’ 


t 
feeling well, and when the play at che 


Ford Theater was so bad it was going to 
close, whereas at the main theater in Wash- 
ington a big celebration was being held?” 

“I don’t know why,” Mr. Hersh said. 

Another boy. “How come Booth could 
cross the bridge and leave Washington 
when no one else was allowed to leave the 
city after six o'clock in the evening?” 

“I don’t know,” Mr. Hersh began. 
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Ralph. “You sure don’t know very much, 
do you?” 

The class laughed. Mr. Hersh glanced 
out of the window. He was breathing hard. 
When he turned back to the class, he said 
evenly, “There are many things that aren't 
known about the assassination of Lincoln.” 

“At least by you!” Ralph said loudly. 

“Now see here, young man!” Mr. Hersh 
said quickly. 

“Yes?” Ralph asked, looking innocent. 

“I've had just about enough out of you,” 
Mr. Hersh began. And then, seeing that 
the class was amused by the awkwardness 
of the situation, he decided to ignore it. 

Steve felt uncomfortable. He glanced at 
Ralph and then at Mr. Hersh. The boys 
began firing more questions, questions they 
knew could not be answered easily, if at 
all. Mr. Hersh seemed more and more dis- 
tressed, knowing that the class was only 
wasting time, and the boys were only try- 
ing to make trouble. 

By the end of the class period, Mr. 
Hersh looked exhausted. He had said noth- 
ing in anger, however. When the boys’ 
club members left the room they were grin- 
ning. Mr. Hersh dropped his gaze to the 
top of his desk and did not look up. Steve 
left wordlessly. Outside, the boys gathered 
in a group, laughing. They poked fun at 
Mr. Hersh’s helplessness in the face of 
their questions, and at his efforts to control 
his anger. 

As Steve neared, Ralph glanced up. 
“Well, we sure laid it on, eh, Steve?” 

Steve looked at him evenly. “It was a 
mean trick,” he said. 

Ralph sneered. “I might have known 
you were going to be like that, Steve. You 
just want to stick up for him so you can 
get a good grade.” 

“Tl tell you why,” Steve said. “It’s be- 
cause I respect him. And you would too, 
if you knew him, Ralph.” 

“Oh? Is that right?” Ralph asked sar- 
castically. Then, sneering: “How you figure, 
Steve? The more I know about that little 
man the less I like him.” 

“Why don’t you come along with me 
this evening and I'll show you,” Steve asked. 

Ralph glanced around at the other boys. 
“O.K., Steve, Pll meet you somewhere. You 
name the time and place and I'll be there. 
But no funny business! The other fellows 
are coming along too, right?” Ralph 
glanced around. 





Promise of His Second Coming 


April 

23. Matt. 28:5, 6 A risen Saviour 

24. John 21:4 Jesus by the sea 

25. Acts 1:9 His ascension 

26. Acts 1:11 Promise of His second coming 
27. John 14:1-3 Christ’s own promise to return 
28. Jude 14 Enoch prophesied His coming 

29. Matt. 24:44 Always be ready 








The other boys agreed, and the time was 
set for seven o'clock. 

The sun was low in the west, easing it- 
self behind the hills, when the boys gath- 
ered in front of the school. 

“O.K., Steve, show us what you brought 
us to see,” Ralph demanded. 

“I’m going to show you a real man,” Steve 
said slowly. “We think we're pretty great. 
We go to school for six, seven hours and 
then study a couple hours maybe, and then 
we lie around and do nothing. I’m going to 
show you what a real man does. Get on 
your bikes and follow me!” 

The boys hesitated, then followed Steve 
down the street. Steve took them up Sev- 
enth and came to a stop. “See that house? 
See the yard and everything?” 

The boys looked at the plain house with 
the picket fence around it. The yard was 
neat except for a few toys that young chil- 
dren had evidently left lying about. “That's 
where Mr. Hersh lives,” Steve said. “Now 
come on and follow me.” 

This time he turned down Main Street 
and went four blocks. He turned right, and 
just off Main Street pulled to a stop before 
a stationery store. The lights were still on, 
although the store was closed. 

“If you'll look in the window you'll see 
Mr. Hersh,” Steve said. “He works late tak- 
ing care of orders and other business. He 
left his store in charge of his wife so he 
could help Professor Hollstead out when 


To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General conterenc AD 


Lesson theme for the second quarter: “They Followed the Lord" (Stories of Conversions) 


V—The Woman 
Who Found the Water of Life 


(April 29) 


Memory VERSE: “I know that Messias cometh, 
which is called Christ: when he is come, he will 
tell us all things” (John 4:25). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story of Jesus’ interview with 
the woman of Samaria in John 4:5-30. Go over 
the memory verse several times. When did the 
woman of Samaria say these words? Be sure to 
go over the memory verse each day when you 
study your lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 


The Stop at Jacob’s Well 

Open your Bible to John 4. 

Jesus and His disciples were on their way 
from Judea in the south to Galilee in the north, 
and they had to pass through the province of 
Samaria. 

The people of Samaria were not on friendly 
terms with their Jewish neighbors, and although 
they did not mind trading with them, they would 
not mix with them socially. The Temple of God 
was in the territory of the Jews, and the Sa- 
maritans, refusing to mingle with the Jews, 
established a worship center of their own in 
Mount Gerizim. 

In verse 5 find the name of the city in Samaria 
to which the disciples and their Master came at 
noon one day. 

Sychar was a place of great historic interest, 
for nearby was the old well that Jacob had dug 
many centuries earlier. Beside this well Jesus 
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sat down to rest, while His disciples walked to 
the city about half a mile away to buy food for 
their noonday meal. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
183, pars. 1, 2 

THINK how pitiable it is when people living 
near each other cannot get along with each 
other. 

RESOLVE to live happily and peaceably with 
others. 


MONDAY 


The Woman of Samaria 
Open your Bible to John 4. 


As Jesus rested by the well He saw a woman 
approaching with a pitcher on her head. He 
watched as she filled it with water and turned 
to go away. She spoke no word to the Jewish 
stranger, for Samaritans did not communicate 


with Jews. But the voice of Jesus stopped her, 
as He asked her for a favor. Find what that 


favor was, in verse 7. 


The request startled the woman, for Jews 
did not ask favors of Samaritans, and she re- 
marked about it. Read her question, in verse 9. 

Jesus had a reason for asking instead of offer- 
ing a favor. “He asked, not offered, a favor. The 
offer of a kindness might have been rejected; 
but trust awakens trust. The King of heaven 
came to this outcast soul, asking a service at her 
hands. He who made the ocean, who controls the 
waters of the great deep, who opened the springs 
and channels of the earth, rested from His weari- 








ness at Jacob’s well, and was dependent upon a 


For further reading: The Destre of Ages, p. 
stranger’s kindness for even the gift of a drink 


of water.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 184. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
183, par. 3. 

TuinkK of the tact Jesus used in approaching 
the woman of Samaria. 


ReEsoLve that you will learn to be courteous 
and kind and tactful as Jesus was. 


TUESDAY 


Jesus Offers Living Water 
Open your Bible to John 4. 


Jesus did not directly answer the woman’s 
question. He said something that startled her. 
Find what it was, in verse 10. 

She did not understand what He meant by 
this, of course, and she asked Him how He 
could draw water when He had nothing with 
which to draw it, and whether He was greater 
than their father Jacob who had given the well 
to them. Again Jesus did not give a direct an- 
swer to her questions. Look in verses 13 and 14 
to see what He said. 

When Jesus offered her the living water which 
would cause the one who drank it never to thirst 
again, He did not mean the water that was in 
Jacob’s well. He meant that He Himself was the 
living water. Those who accept Jesus taste the 
living water of salvation and it completely sat- 
isfies them in a way which none of the pleasures 
of this world can satisfy. 

This kind of water the woman of Samaria 
needed. She had been living a life of selfishness 
and sin. Although she had sought happiness in 
the pleasures of the world, she had not been 
satisfied. Jesus offered her that which would 
bring her lasting happiness when He invited her 
to drink of the water of life which He alone 
could provide. 


187, pars. 1-3. 


Tung! Are you, like the woman of Samaria, 
seeking pleasures that seem to satisfy, but never 
do? 

RESOLVE to look to Jesus for lasting happiness, 
not to the world for pleasures that are passing. 


WEDNESDAY 


Accepting What Jesus Offers 

Open your Bible to John 4. 

When the woman of Samaria started to talk 
with Jesus at the well, her conversation had 
been in a lighter vein, but now she realized 
that this Jew who had asked her for a drink of 
water, was not speaking in an idle manner. He 
had something of eternal importance to tell her 
about. She was beginning to understand that 
her soul needed refreshing with the waters of 
salvation. Read the request she made of Jesus, 
in verse 15. 

But Jesus turned the conversation. Find what 
He told her to do, and what she said in reply, 
in verses 16 and 17, first part. 

And Jesus startled her again by showing that 
He knew about her life. Read verse 17, second 
half, and verse 18. 

“The listener trembled. A mysterious hand 
was turning the pages of her life history, bring- 
ing to view that which she had hoped to keep 
forever hidden. Who was He that could read 
the secrets of her life? There came to her 
thoughts of eternity, of the future judgment, 
when all that is now hidden shall be revealed. 
In its light, conscience was awakened.”—The 
Desire of Ages, pp. 187, 188. 

She tried to turn the conversation away from 
this topic by asking what Jesus thought about 
the true place of worship, whether it was Mount 
Gerizim or Jerusalem, but Jesus told her that 


The woman became so interested in what Jesus said, she never gave Him the drink He asked for. 
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it was not the place where one worshiped but 
the spirit in which one worshiped that counted. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
189, par. 3. 

THINK how Jesus knows all about our lives. 
No secret is hidden from Him. 

Reso._vE that you will so live that you will 
have nothing of which to be ashamed in your 
life. 


THURSDAY 


The Woman Shares Her Faith With Others 
Open your Bible to John 4. 


The woman of Samaria was listening intently 
now. Perhaps, after all, this was the Messiah for 
whom all were looking. Find in what words she 
expressed her faith in the coming of the Messiah, 
in verse 25. Then read how Jesus revealed His 
identity to her, in verse 26. 

“As the woman heard these words, faith 
sprang up in her heart. She accepted the won- 
derful announcement from the lips of the divine 
Teacher.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 190. 

At this point the disciples returned. They were 
surprised to see their Master talking to a woman 
of Samaria. They noticed the light and joy on 
His face, and they knew that such light and joy 
could only come to one in touch with heaven. 

The woman left her water pot at the well and 
hastened back to the city. Find what she did 
when she got there, in verses 28 and 29. 

She looked so different and there was such an 
expression of joy on her face that the people of 
the city were eager to see the One of whom she 
spoke. Read verse 39 and find how her faith 
was shared with her fellow citizens. 

Her friends went back with her to the well 
to see the Man who had brought about such a 
change in this sinful woman. Jesus spoke the 
words of life to them and they wanted to hear 
more. Look in verse 40 and find the request they 
made of Him. ; 

“And many more believed because of his own 
word,” we are told (verse 41). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
190, par. 2; p. 191, pars. 2, 3. 

TuHink! Are you eager to pass on the good 
news of salvation to others? 

Pray that you may follow the example of the 
woman who went home and shared her faith 
with others. 


FRIDAY 


Wuat made the woman in this week’s story 
feel curious? 

Wuat made her feel unbelieving? 

Wuat made her feel a great longing? 

Wuat made her feel embarrassed? 

Wuat made her turn serious? 

Wuat made her joyful? 

WuatT made her feel her missionary responsi- 
bilities? 


Review the memory verse. 


Rough Time for Mr. Hersh 
From page 19 


our teacher became ill. This means that 
after he leaves school he has to come down 
here and take over the store until closing 
time. Then he has to keep right on work- 
ing, placing orders, unwrapping shipments, 
straightening up the stock, et cetera.” 

Steve turned to the boys. “Now I’m not 
going to say much more, just this: that 
fellow isn’t the ‘puny little guy’ you think 
him to be; he’s hard-working. He’s provid- 
ing a good home for his family and he’s 
built up a good business. It takes a man 
to do all that.” 

Steve got on his bike and started riding 
away, leaving the boys standing silently 
behind him. 

When he walked to his bike after school 
next day, he wasn’t surprised to find Ralph 
waiting for him, gazing at the ground. He 
waited until the last moment before raising 
his eyes to meet Steve's. “Well, Steve, some- 
day I'll learn to keep my big mouth shut. 
I—well, I’m sorry about what I did to Mr. 
Hersh.” 

“Don’t tell me that,” 
“Tell Mr. Hersh.” 

“What I want to say to you, Steve, is 
thanks a lot.” 

Mounting their bikes, Ralph and Steve 
cycled out of the school grounds and up 
the street. They didn’t say anything more 
about the incident; nothing more needed 
to be said. 

But when Steve pulled in at his driveway, 
Ralph called out, “Thanks again, Steve!” 

“Sure, Ralph!” Steve returned. 

Steve felt himself smiling as he put his 
bike in the garage. It always felt good to 
have been successful, especially when he was 
successful helping someone else. 


Steve said, smiling. 
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A spray of white broom. This is 
probably the plant that is called 
‘juniper’ in the story below. It 
is a common tree or shrub in the 
desert around the Dead Sea and 
is often the only shade available. 
HARRY BAFRG, ARTIST 


Juniper That Shaded a Prophet 


Elijah “‘went a day’s journey into the wilderness, and came and sat down under a juniper 
tree: and he requested for himself that he might die. . . . And as he lay and slept, ... 
an angel touched him, and said unto him, Arise and eat’’ (1 Kings 19:4, 5). 


A lonely figure hurries across the desert, ever and again glancing over his shoulder to see 
whether he is being pursued. It is hard to realize that this frightened man is the very same 
Elijah who stood before the hosts of Israel just a few hours before and challenged the prophets 
of Baal to prove that theirs was the true God. 

The priests giving up at last, he had built an altar and called down fire from heaven. Single- 
handed, he had slain those 850 heathen priests, then had prayed God to end the drought and 
had run twenty miles through driving rain to guide King Ahab’s chariot from Mount Carmel 
to Jezreel. 

Then, simply because a wicked woman had threatened to take his life, he had lost all his 
confidence in God and had fled into the wilderness. Exhausted, he threw himself down in 
the shade of a juniper tree and prayed that he might die. 

So we may become discouraged. But God does not forsake us when we are afraid. Soon an 
angel wakened Elijah, and the prophet saw a fire with bread baking on it and a cruse of water 
beside it. “Rise,” said the angel, “and eat.” Again Elijah slept and again the angel awakened 
and fed him. He went in the strength of that food forty days and forty nights until, his faith 
at last restored, he returned to go on with the work God had given him to do. 
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